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ice Acoma noo 
THE MEDLATORIAL OFFICE. 
One Mediator between God and man 5 The man Christ Jesus; 1 
Timothy, i, 5. 





The term, Mesites, translated mediator, generally implies one who 
interposes bedsveen two parties of which he is equally the friend, with 
the design of reconciling them. Hence it follows that the appoint- 
nent of a mediator implies an offence; and the ebject of that ap- 
pointment, is to effect a racemniliotion, Accordingly the Apostle 
declares, the mediator is not of one party, but of ive, Gal. ii. 20. 
In ordinary cases. a mediator is commonly obliged to propose a 
compromise, which may involve a change of measures among the 
parties; and in this point of view, the law might have been supposed 
fo have disannulled the promise of God. But when it is consider- 
ed that God, who gave the promise, is un hangeable, and"that he is 
one of the parties, then the supposition becomes inadmissable; for 
the Apostle calls the promise and oath of God, immutable things. 
Heb. yi. 18. Is the law then against the promsse of God? God for- 
bid! Gal. iii. 21. Hence it follow s, that the change is in man, who 
alone needs the reconciliation. 

There is another view of a mediator exhibited in the scriptures, 
namely, that of a surety; compare Heb. vil. 22, ix. 15, and xii. 24. 
Nowa sponsor or surety is one who undertakes for the performance 
ofa promise: so God is represented as making his own oath, the me- 
diator of the promise to Abraham, for the Apostle says, emesitensen or- 
ko, he mediatored it, or secured its ac complishment by an oath, Heb. 
vi. 17. It may be proper to observe, that Christ is not called our 
surety, but the surety of a better Testament; Heb. vii. 22; for God 
has appointed and qualified him to put us in full possession of the 
promised inheritance. For this purpose Jesus was selected from 
among his brethren, anointed to be Lord and Christ, Prince and 
Saviour; the one Mediator between God and man, to reconcile men 
to God: that having gathered together all things in heaven and in 
earth, he might become that one “shep herd, whose one fold shall in- 
clude the w hole human species. 

In order to elucidate, systematically, the Doctrine of Reconcili- 
ation, we shall first treat of the Mediator’s person, and secondly of 
the “terms, used by the sacred writers, to express the objects of his 
mission. 

The Mediatorial cflice has gener ‘ally been considered the result of 
the union of the Divine an@ human’ natures in the person of ouf 
blessed Master: but a little reflection and attention to the scriptures, 
will plainly show that no such unicn could ever possibly subsist. "The 

doctrine of ‘two natures in Christ appears to have orginated in the 
miad ef Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, in the beginning ef 
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the fifth century; for the church had not fixed any opinion on the 

— previous to the Council of Ephesus, A. D. 431. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, had produced such confusion of ideas, 

that men knew not how to describe the Master of Christians. Hence 
Nestorius affirmed, that Christ, as son of God and son of man, must 
have two persons. On the contrary, Eutyches, an Abbot of the 
convent of Constantinople, affirmed Christ had only one Divine na- 
ture and person, in which the humanity was lost as a drop of water 
failing into the vast Ocean. But the general Councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon determined, that there are in Christ two distinct na- 
tures in one person, without change, mi<ture, or confusion!! 

. In relation to this incomprehensible doctrine, may we not demand, 

“if the true and essential nature of God were united to the man Jes- 
us, so as to constitute only one person, not wholly divine nor wholly 
human, but both at once, must not the two natures in their un- 
ion, have lost their separate qualities? If they did, then there was 
something like confusion, perhaps, interfusion!! If they did not, 
then there could be no union! But, if the union of the Divine and 
human natures be indissoluble, what may be predicated of the one 
nature, may be predicated of both; and therefere if the Messiah di- 
ed, the Divine nature died also!! There can be no alternative.— 
Either the Messiah did not die, or the two natures, which constitute 
his person, must have died! But if it be alleged, that the Di- 
vine nature withdrew from Christ before he died, then the union was 
not indissoluble; and if only the human nature died, then only the 
man Christ Jesus died, and this is Unitarianism. 

How would a Jew stare at the man, who should assert that the 
Jewish prophecies described the Messiah as possessing the true na- 
ture of the one Jehovah? Is the Messiah the one God? This will not be 
maintained. When the Messiah was put to death, was God still 
perfect? If so, then God and Jesus are two distinct persons. Far- 
ther, if Christ have two natures, he must have two persons, and, 
consequently, two distinct minds. How then could he will or per- 
form any thing, seeing the one mind might will entirely differently 
from the other! 

It is painful to reflect, that any reasonable being should ever have 
imagined, that the immutable Tehovah should be liable to metamor- 
phosis, and become a child of a “~ long, or confined to the body of 
puling infant!! How could one being be perfect God and pertect 
man; finite and infinite; mortal and immortal; omniscient and igno- 
rant; omnipetent and impotent; and above all, how could all these 
discordant attributes concentrate in the same person? The one word 
nnpossible, is a sufficient reply to all such heterogeneous dogmas. — 
Notwithstanding, as 1 Tim. iti. 16, and Heb. ii. 16, have long been 
considered decisive testimony on this point, I shall proceed to con- 
sider the evidence afforded by the two passages. 


1. Tim. iii. 16. God was manifested in flesh. The word, God, in 
this passage is not authorised by the testimony of the best versions 
and Manuscripts, nor is the use of the term supported by the Fath- 
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ers and Ecclesiastical writers of the first centuries. The most emi- 
nent Biblical critic of the present age, Professor Griesbach, has exclu- 
ded the word, God, from this text, in his most improved and labo- 
rious edition of the Greek Testament, and informs us, that those 
critical laws, which he had adopted, and which had obtained the ap- 
probation of the most learned critics, demanded its exclusion from 
the text, and that the primitive reading of both the Alexandrian and 
Western editions, as well as the most ancient witnesses of all clas- 
ses, deposed against the common reading; and that no support, in its 
favor, could be derived from any monument of antiquity, prior to 
the end of the fourth century. The word Ged, is wanted in all the 
Uncial manuscripts except the Cambridge, into which it has been 
interpolated, according to the opinion of all the learned, who have 
inspected. that Manuscript. All the Latin versions and all the Latin 
Fathers of all ages, are standing witnesses against'the common reading 
of this passage, for the word God, is wanted in them all. Nor was it 
known to antiquity before the fifth century; for when the Emperor Ju- 
lian denied that Jesus was ever called God, by the Apost!e Paul, 
Cyril of Alexandria never cites this passage in reply, nor did he re- 
fer to it, in the controversy with Nestorius. 

The reading found in the Latin versions and Fathers is, Great is 
the mistery of Godliness, which was manifested in flesh. According 
to it, the text may be thus paraphrased: ‘‘confessedly important is 
the gracious dispensation of the Gospel, the doctrine according to 
godliness; which was revealed to us by one, who was a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief; which was proved to be of divine 
origin, by the attestation of the spirit; which was viewed with as- 
tonishment and delight by those who were sent to publish its doc- 
trines; which was preached to the Gentiles. believed by multitudes, 
and gloriously received wherever it was proclaimed.” 

This reading is supported by the Syriac, Ethiopic, Latin and Ara- 
bic versions, and all the Latin MSS. It is cited by Hilary, Am- 
brose, Austin, Beda, Fulgentius, Pope Leo the Great, and many 
others. The construction 1s easy, harmonious, and rational, being 
entirely free from those objections to which the other two readings 
are liable, Moreover, Nestorius reads which, and absolutely ex- 
cludes other readings, by saying ‘*That thing which was manifes- 
ted.”?> Now, since y cites the text thus, and urges it against the, 
Divinity of Christ, we should naturally expect that if this had not 
been the received public reading in the Greek Churches, his adversa- 
ries would have exclaimed against him for falsifying the text; but no 
such accusation is ever intimated in all the annals of ecclesiastical 
histery. So far to the contrary is the fact, that Cyril and Cassian, 
the two principal writers who opposed him, cite the text just as Nes- 
torius had done. Yea, if possible, Cassian (though he wrote by the 
instigation of Pope Leo the Great, A. D. 430,) is still more explicit; 
for he tells Nestorius that it was not a creature, but the mystery, of 
godliness, which was justified, and that he would have easily dis- 
covered this, had he read the whole text. Hence, Cassian makes 
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mysterium, or its relative quod, the nominative case to ali the foliow: 
ing verbs. ‘The corruption of this passage was effected by Macedo- 
nius, the Patriarch ot Constantinople, in the beginning of the sixth 
century, with the design of more eflectually maintaining his doctrine 
ef two natures in Christ, against Nestorius, who asserted. that 
Christ, as son of man possessed only one nature. Laberatus, Arch- 
deacon of Carthage, who lived in that very age, has transmitted to 
us this account of Macedonius, in his Breviary, which he wrote in 
A. D. 535. So manifestly was Macedonius convicted of fraud, that 
Anastasius banished him for the corruption.  Sumilar is the testimo- 
ny of Hincmarus. concerning the falsification of this passage. See 
Pearson on the Creed, art. 2, Le Clere on Hammond, and Str Isaac 
Newton on remarkable corruptions of Scripture. 

But, however popular the common reading may be, and however 
well adapted to the purposes of modern orthodoxy, yet most certain- 
ly it was altogether unknown to the churches and ancient writers, 
during the Arian controversy; for, as oftenas they quote the passage, 
they read **Great is the mystery of godliness which was manifested.” 
Moreover, to allow the word ‘*God” to have a place in the text, 
(says Dr. L. Carpenter,) would transform one of the most beautifal 
passages in the New Testament, into the unmeaning jargon of the 
schoolmen: fur, according to the doctrine of the R. 'T. he, who is at 
all times present, in every part of the universe, was circumscribed 
by a human body: he, who alone has immortality, was raised from 
the dead by the Spirit: he, who dwelleth in light inaccessible, whom 
no one hath seen, or can see, was seen of men: he, who is the bless- 
ed God, and consequently for ever and infinitely happy, was receiv- 
ed up into glory.—Such doctrines are so confounding to the imagi- 
nation, and throw such a weight on Christianity, as to weaken, if 
not altogether destroy its evidences. Although partizans and bigots 
be blinded to the truth, and even contend for the corruption of 
Scripture, where it makes for their favorite dogma; yet the true 
friends of Christianity will rejoice at the detection of fraud, and fol- 
low the light of truth wherever it may lead them. 

As the word ‘God’ is not found in the text in any early MSS. or 
versions, and was ever cifed by any ancient writer for four hun- 
dred years after Christ, it oaght, therefore, to be expunged from our 
Bibles as abase imposture. For what the Latins did to first John, v. 
7, the Greeks have done to 1 Tim. iii. 16, and nearly about the same 
time i.e during the reign of creed-manufactory. 

!f any demand where is the mystery of which the Apostle speaks, 
if this reading be true and genaine? I answer, as Timothy resided 
at Ephesus when Paul wrote, it is very probable the Apostie alluded 
to the temple of Diana, and the heathen mysteries, “These myste- 
vies were concealed, empty speculations. mere amusements or mys- 
teries of wickedness, which concealed and promoted. vicious. practi: 
ces: but the gospel was a revealed dispensation of godliness, leading 
to the practice of piety and virtue. ft is not a mystery of unintelli- 
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eefemonies, or immoral actions; but is a mystery of piety, whichy 
though concealed for ages, was mad manifest by the Son of God to 
all, through the dispensation of the new and everlasting covenant. 

Heb. ii. 16. mistake of the translators has occasioned theo- 
logical blundering among divines, in their comments on this passages 
Much has been : said about Christ’s incarnation, or taking on him the 
nature of man, and passing by the lapsed angels, without pity or 
compassion. But how will these implicit believers and a0 as be 
surprised, on learning that no such meaning can be deduced from the 
originals nor could a careful observer of the context, be at a loss to 
ascertain the true sense of the sixteenth verse, notwithstanding the 
imperfection of the translation. The apostle had said in the ninth 
verse, **We see Jesus crowned with glory and honor through the pa- 
thema, suffering of death,” and in the tenth verse, observes that it 
became him by whom are all things to sanctify the captain of our sal- 
vation by pathematon, sufferings: and in the fourteenth verse he 
assigns the reason of Christ’s suffering, which is this. ‘Yhat as he 
was a man, and men his brethren partakers of flesh and blood, and 
consequently of all the infirmities and diseases incident to humanity, 
he,Christ, also took part in their pathematon, sufferings, that through 
death he might abolish that which has the power of death, that is the 
devil, and deliv er those, who, by fear of death, through all their life 
time, were subject to bondage. For verily he, who had the power of 
death, verse 14, did not arrest as prisoners, angels, but he arrested 
the seed of Abraham. 

In support of this translation let it be observed that Teleiosai, ren- 
dered to make perfect, should have been translated, to consecrate, 
because that as the filling of the hands of Aaron and his sons, com- 

leted the ceremony of their consecration, so the sufferings of Jesus 
is represented as finishing his a as the great high priest of 
our profession. See Heb. i ii. 17 and 8,28. Hence according to the 
Septuagint, God commands sling Teleiosait tas cheiras Aaron, kai 
tas cheiras ton huion autou, literally, to fill the hands of Aaren and 
the hands of his sons; but our translators have there cor rectly ren- 
dered the phrase, to consecrate slaron and his sons. Ex. xxix. 9, 33. 
Teleioo is used in the same sense and connected in the same man- 
ner with hagiazo, to sanctify, in Heb. ii. 10, 11, and should there- 
fore have been translated, to consecrate: for so the word is used in 
the Septuagint. See Ex. xxix. 10, 53, 35. Lev. viii. 35; xvi. $2; 
xxi. 10. Num. iii. S. 

Kotargese, rendered destroy in the 14th verse, signifies to disan- 
nul, dissolve, or abolish, and ought to be used here, in the same 
sense as in Romans vil. 2, 6, where our translators have rendered it 
by the phrases, to be loose’, to be delivered, implying that on the 
death of the husband, the law which bound the woman, was abolish- 
ed, and was no longer in force. So Christ is said to have aholished 
death and brought to light life and immortality by the gospel; and 
this he will effectually perform, when he delivers us from its power 


by the resurrection. Hence it manifestly appears. that the term. 
e 
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devil, in the 14th verse, implies the mortality of our nature with its 
associates, all the diseases agd infirmities of humanity. None but 
Manacheans witl admit that the imaginary being, called the devil, 
has power to produce death; for if so, all are delivered to his will by 
God, and his triumphs are complete and universal. But as personi- 
fication is extremely frequent, in the figurative language of scripture, 
the mortality of man as well as every other thing, inimical to his 
health and happiness, is called a devil. In the same figurative lan- 
guage, sin and death are represented as reigning like absolute mon- 
archs. Rom. v. 12, 17, 21. And in like manner, the Son of God is 
said, in one place, to destroy death, in another, to destroy the works 
of the devel, and in a third, to destroy sin; which are all phrases of 
similar import, and imply the destruction of all that is injurious to 
wmankind. This glorious end shall be accomplished, when Christ 
shall have abolished or disannulled that law of human nature which 
produces dissolution. 

Epilambanetai in the 16th verse, signifies to seize or arrest, to de- 
tain as prisoners, and this is done not by Christ, as the common 
translation intimates, but by him that has the power of death, that is 
mortality. Accordingly the 16th verse should be rendered, Verily 
it seized not angels, but it arrested the seed of Abraham, i. e. the heirs 
of the promise of God to that patriarch. 

Now if this be a fair statement of facts, and if the 16th verse of 
this chapter be shamefully interpolated by our mistaken translators; 
ard if it have no reference whatever to Christ. it follows that ortho- 
doxy, combating the billows of scripture evidence, in her struggles 
for life, seizes the floating weed, or a mere rope of sand, which suf- 
fers her to fall and perish in the dark abyss. Let then her advo- 
cates seek for assistance from another quarter, for they can obtain 
none here. 

2. We now proceed to investigate the import of those words used 
to describe what the Mediator has done for mankind. And the first 
class of words whieh we shall notice are redeem, buy, purchase, ran- 
som, &¢c. 

In order to obtain correct ideas of the use of these terms, let it be 
remembered that the writers of the New Testament were Jews, and 
wuld be naturally lead to use the phraseology of the Jewish scrip- 
tures wherever it could be admitted. As God therefore pleased te 
distinguish the Jewish nation by selecting them for the purpose of 
preserving his worship in the earth, and imparted to them a revela- 
tion to diffuse the knowledge ef the Deity, so he is said to choose 
them; and they are represented as his chusen and elect people. Deut. 
iv. 37,76. 1 Chron. xvi. 13. In the execution of his purpose, he 
rescued them from the servitude and idolatry of Egypt, and brought 
them to enjoy liberty and peculiar privileges in that goodly land 
which he had promised; therefore he is said to have delivered, saved, 
hought, purchased, or redeemed them. Ex. iii. 8; xiv. 303; xv. 2, 15, 
16. Moreover as God brought them from the most abject slavery, 
and invited them to the honers of a peculiar people, they are repre- 
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sented as called and begotten. Hos. xi. 1. Now as the terms bay, 

purchase, and redeem can not be understood literally, they must be 
used enge apene as when we read of buying without money. Is. 
lv. 1. We are said to buy when we ear nestly endeavor to obtains 
thus we buy the truth, Prov. xxiii. 23; and when through careless- 
ness or obstinacy we attend not to the means, we are said to sell it, 

Hence God is represented as buying a people, when he interposes in 
their favor; so he purchased Israel: and he sells a people when he 
withdraws external favors or suffers their enemies to prévail against 
them. Deut. xxxii. 30. All therefore that is wanted to a right un- 
derstanding of these terms in the New Testament is only to reflect 
on their use in the Old; for as God selected the Israelites, rescued 
them from bondage and exalted them to a state of privilege and hap- 
piness, and is therefore said to have called, chosen, and redeemed 
them; so Christ in like manner having called the Gentiles to a more 
Mensed and hap y state, and by the gospel, redeemed them from hea- 
thenism, he is 46 o representec + fo having purchased us to be a pecu- 
liar people; his redeemed, chosen, or sanctified ones. 

1. Be it observed that a nation in all ages is reckoned the same 
eople. And the church im all ages is considered as ONE Bopy. 
Though but one generation of the “Jews were in fact delivered from. 
Egyptian bondage, yet as that deliverance was attended with happy 
consequences to all succeeding ages. That people were instructed 
to say in all generations, the Egyptians evil entreated us and the 
Lord brought us out of Egypt and hath given us this land. Deut. 
xxvi. 6. So though only one generation of our -eeerges: was con- 
verted from heathenism by the light of the gospel, yet as we enjoy 
the good effects, we may say God has delivered us and tralisleted us 
into “the kingdom of his dear Son. In conformity to this method of 
speech, Jesus says, Matt. xxii. 31, have ye not read what was spo- 
ken te you of God; though spoken to their ancestors about 1506 
years before they were born. See Mark x, 3. John vi. 32. 

Before the gospel was preached to the Gentiles, they were descri- 
bed as enemies, ignorant, weak, and dead. Rom. v. 10. Acts xvii. 
50. Rom. vi. 6. Eph. ii. 1. But after they heard and believed 
the testimony of Christ and his apostles, they were represented as 
reconciled, strong » enlightened, and alive. Rom. v. 1. 1 John ii. 14. 
Heb. vi. 4. Eph. i li. 5, 6. Like the ancient Jews, they were con- 
sidered as called, sanctified, saved, redeemed, and as a society deng- 
minated, ‘*the city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem: and their 
names as citizens were enrolled in the city register, or Lamb’s book 
of life. But as all these things denoted only a state of peculiar ex- 
ternal privilege, without the Teast connexion with immortality or a 
life beyond the grave, there. is no reason for surprise, that many, whe 
were thas called, and chosen to the enjoyment of such temporal fa- 


vors, should relapse into former ignorance and alienation; and retur- 
‘ning to their former state, be again considered as dead: and their 
names erased from the book of life. So far therefore as the enjoy- 
ment of gospel privileges may be called a state of salvation, the Ar~ 
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minian has consistent views; but his error becomes egregious, when 
he trausfers these views to another mode of being, or supposes that 
this redemption and salvation imply deliverance from suffering in 
another worid, or the enjoyment of celestial felicity. Equally do 

‘hristians in general mistake, when they imagine, that Christ bought 
or redeewed men by giving a price for them or suffering as their sub- 
stitute. Could Jesus buy them from God? His by the supposition 
they were not; for they are called the children ef the wicked ones 
and consequently were not at God’s disposal! But if they were God’s 
previously to the purchase of Christ, then they ceased to be God’s 
after the redemption; but this is absurd. Will any in modern times 
assuine the ridiculous hypothesis that Jesus bought men from the de- 
vil? If so, then he certainly would not pay the ransom to God, for 
this would be injustice ana robbery; and the very supposition de- 
stroys the whole superstructure of redemption, according to the Ca- 
tholic and orthodox systems. Hence the general view of the re- 
demption by Christ, is absurd and grossly erroneous! Jesus bought 
or ransomed us, as he did with much labor and suffering, what was 
proper to free us from ignorance and sin; to purify us as a peculiar 
people for the enjoyment of happiness. Seeing then that no proper 
meaning can be fixed to the terms, buy, ransom, purchase, when ta- 
ken literally, they must be used metaphorically. 

I acknowledge that many able and sincere commentators have been 
lead into very corrupt notions of the redemption by Jesus, from the 
use of the terms, Lu‘ron and Apolutrosis. We do not reject the au- 
thorities of Suidas and Schleusner, when they tell us, that these 
words imply a *treward or price given for the redemption of a cap- 
tive,”’ nog do we deny that Lutron signifies the ransom paid for a 
man’s life, Ex. xxi. 50, but we aflirm, that these terms are used fi- 
guratively, when applied to Christ; and, in the words of Rosenmul- 
ler, assert that they ‘*comprehend whatever Christ taught, did, or 
suffered, to free men from evil; aud especially from sin, the source 
of evils; that they might attain true felicity.” Hence we may, with. 
great propriety, say that the doctrine, example, sufferings, and death 
of Jesus, constituted a ransom for those who were thereby profited 
through faith and conformity: because these were the means God 
used to effect the renovation of mankind, and their recovery from ig- 
norance, sin, and moral degradation. Nor do we know how these 
ends could have been attained, otherwise than by these very means; 
and are therefore prepared to assent fully to the declaration of Pe- 
ter, neither is there salvation in any other; for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved. 
Acts iv. 12. But though our redemption be attributed to the blood 
of Jesus, we should not consider that rr could be of so immense val- 
ue, yet being used figuratively to denote his character, it implies his 
goodness and perfect obedience, which became the cause of his exal- 
tation, and of the recovery of millions of human beings from a state 
of slavery and moral death. 


(To be continued, ) 
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A SERMON, 


Delivered at the dedication of the ‘‘Union Church,” Floyd, Dec. 
30, 1824, by the Rev. S. R. Smith. 


“But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saé 
¢@iour Jesus Christ.’? 2 Peter, iii. 18. 

This general exhortation to all believers, contains one of the most 
importaut and interesting injuctions, comprised in the catalogue of 
christian duties. It is the fundamental axiom on which rests all pro- 
gression in virtue, and improvement in christian knowledge. Its 
observance is the antidote of ignorance, of superstition, and usur- 
pation; and the source of correct theory, and ample charity. By 
this rule, the line of distinction between simple profession and ac- 
tive christianity, is strongly marked, and the practical christian dis- 
criminated from him, whose faith, and furms alone compose his sum 
of knowledge, and his'fund of grace. The application of this prin- 
ciple, to the profession of the christian doctrine, would have forev- 
er excluded the encroachments of vain philosophy, and heathen my- 
thology, upon the simple and unencumbered truth of the gospel; and 
have prevented the long, and almost starless night of Gothic igno- 
rance, which brooded over the whole civilized world. ‘To its reno- 
vation we trace that reformation, which shook the throne of spirit- 
ual domination, and in its progress emancipated millions from the 
servile and unhallowed chains of ghostly superstition. 

The terms of the text ae admit of this construction—‘“‘t> grow 
in grace” is to increase in christian graces and virtues; and to grow 
in the knowledge of ‘‘our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” is to im- 
prove in an mem oe of those great and glorious doctrines 
taught by him in his gospel. 

1. From the text it is evident, that the christian graces and knowl- 
edge are progressive, or admit of improvement. This seems per- 
fectly to accord with facts, connected with the events recorded ia 
the New Testament history. There we learn, that every declara- 
tion of eternal truth, demanding the exercise of faith, was address- 
ed to the understanding of man; for belief implies the previous con- 
sideration of evidence, and such consideration, an act of mind,— 
This great scheme, though concentrating all its parts in one grand 
system of redemption; still consists of an immense variety of par- 
ticulars, each of which comprises matter for the best exercise of all 
eur mental powers. That any mind should at one enlarged view, 
embrace, and comprehend, and understand the whole economy of 
Divine favor and benignity, seems never to ‘have constituted any 
portion of the plan of infinite wisdom. And: indeed, with all the 
aids, of the multiplied and astonishing miracles performed by the 
Saviour, the superhuman powers which distinguished the Disciples, 
and the effusions of the Holy Spirit by which they were inspired; 
they were still susceptible of improvement, and actually from time 
to time made. new attainments in Divine knowledge. Nor is this 
fact in any sense susceptible of being construed to their disadvan- 
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tage—they attained to all that mortals can know, or enjoy, but ad- 
mitted, tivat it had not ‘entered into the heart to concieve” the glo- 
ty hereafter to be revealed. But if the friends of the Redeemer, 
companions of his labors; confidants of his bosom, successful her- 
alds of his truth, and recipients of the first—the brightest irradia- 
tions of his light, were thus ‘‘slow of heart,”’ how lingering will be 
the footsteps of those who enjoy not these exhalted oe and 
whose vision is directed by reflected light. The knowledge im- 
parted by the gospel, was directed to the reformation of the morals 
of a sinning world. It could never have been anticipated, that the 
deep-rooted and inveterate habits of a Jew, should be instantly over- 
come; and all the prepossessions of his interests and his passions, 
yield at once to the equalising, humane, and benevolent virtues ex- 
amplified by the Saviour, and taught in his name. From the Gen- 
tile still less was to be expected or attained. His ‘*thousand gods” 
would with difficulty be supplanted by the ‘‘only living and true 
God” in their affections; a immolations, and sacrifices, be su- 


perceded by practical godliness and devotion, only as the mists 
of ignorance were expelled, by the beams of light of the Sun of 
righteousness. 

Frequent, and reiterated exhortations to the observation of par- 
ticular duties—the character of those exhortations, all unite to con- 
vince us, whatever attainments the Gentile converts might have 
made in the science of christian virtue, there was ample room for 


** growth in grace.” Indeed, such is the cnnstitution, and the char- 
acter of man, that he is only capable of an effectual and permanent 
reform, by progressive efforts, and an habitual exercise of virtuous 
affections. 

The ravings of frantic zeal, may inspire the merely animal pas- 
sions, with that energy of action and warmth of feeling which for 
atime may counteract the general tendency of constitution; but 
there is too great an effort, if it be sudden; and when the phrenzy 
of feeling relaxes its hold, the habits which it had held in suspension 
returns—perhaps with renovated vigor, and the ‘last state” of such 
an individual is often **worse than the first.”? That the christian 
graces, and divine knowledge admit of cultivation, and are derived 
to us by a progressive process, is therefore apparent. 

2. I now propose to consider the points of duty enforced by the 
text. 

1. Tnat it is the first duty in the christain, to improve in prac- 
tical virtue or godliness was never called in question, and to chris- 
fians needs no proof. But it is proper, that a few texts of Scrip- 
ture be advanced to show that the position here assumed, is in ac- 
cordance with the ordinance of the King Eternal. **The Lord hath 
showed the O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to show mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.”” ‘Repent, for the kingdem of heaven is at hand,” 
**Repent, that your sins may be blotted cut’—**This ist .¢ love of 


God, that ye keep his commandments—**Teaching us, that denying 
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ungodliness and worldly lust, we should live soberly and righteous- 
ly and godly in this present world.”—**Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It has already been seen, that virtuous affections and attainments 
are in their very nature progressive. If therefore it is our duty to 
become virtuous, it is manifestly our duty to *‘grow in grace.” The 
foundation of the christian graces, is-laid in repentance, with the 
preaching of which, the annunciation of the gospel commenced. Nor 
should it ever cease sounding in the ears of even the hoary headed 

rofessor, while sin lurks in his heart, or an unholy practice defiles 
fis hands. Every new attainment in virtue—every new conquest of 
his affections tending to transgression—every duty, till then unper- 
formed, is anew act of repentance, and an additional step in the 
th-way of redemption. It is in this progress, that the believer 
eves with **temperance” to unite ‘*brotherly kindness, and to bro- 
therly kindness, charity.” Justice and mercy march forth the at- 
tendants of the religion instituted by the true God; and they shed 
their holy influence wherever that God is worshipped ‘‘in spirit and 
in truth.” And the humble righteousness they inspire, as ie tran- 
scends the sanctimonious and formal rectitude of the devourer of the 
widow’s house, as purity excels sacrilege, or active charity, the nar- 
rowness of misanthropy. But the ‘*exceeding broad” commandment 
opens in full prospect the revealed perfections of the Deity, to the 
admiration and love of his character; and the believer feels himself 
bound to exert the principles of benevolence, in acts of charity and 
sympathy towards his fallen and kindred race- Virtue, or holiness 
is thus a duty both to God and to man, To God, because to him 
we owe both our services, and ourselves—to man, because we are 
bound to him by a common nature, by common wants, and common 
sympathies; and in the arrangements of a most wise and beneficient 
providence, are dependent on him for mutual aids, and comforts and 
charities. And as these duties when best performed, are imperfect, 
it becomes obvious that we are under every obligation that all the 
kindred and indissoluble ties with which we are bound to God as our 
Father, and to mankind as our brethren can inspire, to “‘press to- 
wards the mark, for the prize of the high-calling of God in Christ Je- 
sus.*? The various moral attainments of professing Christians, may 
here be introduced in confirmation of our argument. 

He who is **weak in faith,’? and whose moral exertions are ex- 
tremely weak and limited, is undoubtedly a Christian, in as far as 
he is sincere; but although the ‘‘day of small things” should not be 
despised, yet who does not appreciate the ‘‘assurance of faith,” and 
the manly and clustering virtues, which adorn the experienced, the 
faithful and the cultivated disciple of our sinless master? Who is so 
insensible as not to see, and to feel, that the matured, and tried, and 
ample virtue of the one, has been the growth, enlargement, and cul- 
tivation of the other? Christian virtues, like tender plants, need a 


fostering hand; and every Christian seems allotted to that pious 
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work. But his labor lies at home—he is emphatically made the cut- 
tivator of his own vineyard, and is responsible for his improvements 


to the great husbandman—*‘the shepherd and bishop of souls.” 


He who examines the operation of his own passions and feelings, 
wiil find that he has yet@much to accomplish, and still more to be tor- 
given, before he can with the shadow of a Nee say, “I am not as 


other men.” Although at certain periods, he may ascend some em- 


inence in virtuous and religioes feeling, and summon to the bar of 
conscience, all the varied designs that sway his mind; though with 
one broad prospective view, he may canvass the motives that may 


inspire every action, and laying his hand upon his heart, say, ‘*l 


would do right;” yet when justled in the crowd of passing incidents, 
and hurried and perplexed with urgent and impetuous passions aud 
age poo with an apostle, he will often have cause to respond— 
*“*when I would do good, evil was present with me.” Hence the 
christian cannot rest in motives, however good, which were inspired 
in the moment of warm sensibility; or formed with all the care and 
caution of steady sentiment, and sober zeal. Nor is he to rest sat- 
isfied with the effectual conquest of ruling vices and most notorious 


sins. These are but openings and avenues to his heart, where pos- 
sibly lie concealed a host of inveterate prejudices, and dormant pas- 
sions, which are now at full liberty to exert their influence; and with- 
out a constant and unremitting vigilance will replunge him in all the 
i ies of accumulated guilt. Instead then of having performed 

‘duty, and consummated his virtue; his whole life must be a se- 
ries of watchfulness and labor. A single triumph should inspite 
him to make new efforts, and animate him to untried exertions; that 
his progression might be manifest, and his conquest complete. But 
he is neither to hope for success, nor expect a blessing on his endea- 
vors, without assistance from him who knows all our wants, and all 
our weaknesses. In every toil—in‘every pain, and anxiety, and suf- 
fering; in every period that intermits his burden; in every season of 
sunshine that irradiates his path; im all the blessings, and comforts, 
and enjoyments that shall constitute his garland of victory, and en- 
twine and ornament his head, he is to remember whence his help and 
succour springs. And he is to know the giver ‘‘of every good and ev- 
ery perfect gift,” and to beseech the blessing of him who “‘giveth te 
all men liberally and upbraideth not.” But principles are the spring 
of action, and they insensibly give a tone al character to every per- 
formance. If therefore we would hope to make a requisite proficien- 
cy in moral science, we must grow ‘‘in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

( To be Continzed.) 


MILLENNIUM. : 
‘Blessed renovation! Happy world! when these prospects, m 
which the Lord causes his people to hope, shall be gloriously realt 





. Sum of Religion. : ét 


zed! T will not attempt to describe the scenes which the generations 
ei {he miliecn um are destined to witness. I dare not ventnre on the 


task. ‘Tu «vay from the world all the malignant and violent pas- 
sions, which now disquiet and degrade the children of men; take 
away the intemperance, the impurity, and the injustice, which are 
daily destroying individuals and families; take away the bigotry, 
pary-spirit, discord, and strife, which unceasingly agitate society, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil; take away the war, famine, pestilence, 
oppression, and slavery, which have been, for so many generations, 
the scourges of our race; take away earthquakes, tempest, drought, 
blasting, and mildew, which so often destroy the hopes of man; take 
away al! these things—and suppose the general reign of truth, right- 


eousness, order, and peace; suppose the people of God every where 
to see, eye to eye, and the visible church to harmoniously united 
all over the world: suppose the earth every where cultivated an 

fruitful—the air salubrious—the seasons always favorable, tranquili- 


ty, plenty, temperance, health, and longevity, universally to pre- 
vail—and all accompanied with constant and abundant influences of 
the Holy Spirit, constituting one continual and universal revival.— 
Imagine a scene like this; and then say, whether our world, during 
such a period, would not deserve to be called, as it is called, in the 
Sacred Volume, the new heavens, and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness ? Whether it would not deserve to be considered, what 
it is doubtless intended to be, the vestibule of that mansion of rest, 
which is not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ?—Dr. Miller. 


SUM OF RELIGION. 


_ “He that fears the Lord of heaven and earth, walks humbly before 
Mim, thankfully lays hold of the message of redemption by Jesus 
Christ, anc strives to express his thankfulness by the sincerity of his 
ebedience—He is sorry with all his soul, when he comes short of his 
duty. He walks watchfully in the denial of himself, and holds no 
confederacy with any lust, or known vice; if he falls in the least 
measure, he is restless till he has made his peace by true repentance. 
He is true to his promises, just in his dealings, charitable to the 
poor, sincere in his devotion. He will not deliberately dishonour 
God, although ‘secure of impunity. He hath his hopes and his con- 
versations in heaven, and dares not do any thing unjustly, be it ever 
so much to his advantage; and all this, becavse he sees him that is 
invisible, and fears him because he loves him—fears him as well for 
his goodness as his greatness. Such a man, whether he is an Epis- 
copalian or a Presbyterian, an Independent or an Anabaptist; whe- 
ther he wears a surplice or wears none; whether he kneels at the 
communion, or, for conscience sake, stands or sits, he hath the life 
ef religion in him; and that life acts in him, and will conform his 
soul to the image of his Saviour, and go along with him to eternity, 


aotwithstanding his practice er non-practice of things indifferent.— 
tard Hale. 








62 Reward of Hyprocrisy.—Be kindly affectionate, 
CIRCULATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


One chief cause of error is want of knowledge. Men uphold false 
systems, because they are ignorant of the truth. And the great book 
of truth cannot be familiarly in the hands of all, exercising its right- 
ful influence over minds and hearts, and yet the dominion of error 
and falsehood stand. ‘The evil at present is that the scriptures are 
neither sufliciently read, nor with sufficient freedom. oo man 
still pay too great deference to their theological standards and reli- 
gious superiors, and to the impressions of early years. They sup- 

se that they know their religion already, and therefore either to 
not study the Bible at all, or they study it for some other purposes 
than that of learning. So that the light of truth is prevented from 
reaching their understandings and hearts, either by dean the vol- 
me which contains it, or by closing their eyes when the volume is 
opened. Whatever is done then toward promoting the frequent stu- 
dious, intelligent perusal of the sacred volume, is so much for the 
advancement and influence of the Gospel; as it was the bringing out 
of the scriptures from their hidden places, which shook the power of 
the Papal throne; so it is through removing of the veil from them and 
introducing them freely and fearlessly to the understandings of men, 
which shall ensure the dominion of the consistent and glorious Gos- 
pel.— Ware. 


REWARD OF HYPOCRISY. 


It is said that Constantius, the father of Constantine, finding, 
when he came to the throne, a considerable number of Christians in 
office, and at court, issued an edict, requiring them to renounce. 
Christianity, or quit their place. The far greater part of them rea- 
dily and resolutely gave up their employments and prospects, in or- 
der to preserve a good conscience; but a few cringed, and renoun- 
ced Christianity. When the emperor had thus made full proof of 
their disposition, he turned out every one who had complied, and 
took all the others in again, giving this as his reason for his conduct, 
that **those who would not be true to Christ would not beg true to 
him.” 


BE KINDLY AFFECTIONATE. 


Monicha, Austin’s mother, had a very ill husband, of a very cross 
and perverse disposition. A heathen woman, who lived near her, 
asked her, ‘*How comes it to pass, that you and your husband live 
so well together? We know your husband is of a very cross and per- 
verse disposition, yet we see nothing but a great deal of sweetness 
and love between you; it is not so with us, we cannot do so.” Mo- 
picha answered, “It may be when 7 husband is untoward and 

rse, you are perverse again, and give him cross answers; but 


the Christian religion teaches me otherwise. When my husband 

































Return of Spring—EducationWVotive.. Ue 


gornes home, and is in a passion, the Christian religion teaches me 
to be as loving, dutiful, and amiable to him as I can. So I have 
gained the heart of my husband.” 


——— 


RETURN OF SPRING, 


Seems like the smile of the Almighty; it beams on every plant, 
and its buds—the rivers, the earth, the trees—the birds and beasts, 
and man, all feel the renovating sunshine and warmth, and nature, 
both animal and vegetable, revives. Every man who witnesses the de- 
ate ap of winter, with what ‘Thompson calls his ruffian blasts, can 

eel in his own heart and we hope with becomming piety, the truth 
of the Mosaic declaration—that when God beheld the workmanshi 

of his hand, he saw it was good. Such is the simple way in whic 

the page of that hoary prophet records the wonders and glories which 
we behold: He saw the firmament—the earth—the sea—the trees— 
the animals, and the sun—the moon with all the sparkling mynads, 
and finaily man himself, and they were all good, because they were 
the creation of his own Almighty hand. But man, as if made per- 
manent in such works of glorious goodness, he created in his own 
image. The beautiful appearance of the heavens and the earth at 
this season—the deep cerulean blue of the waters, finely contrasted 
by the resuscitating green of the soil, is but the response, the echo of 
heaven and earth, to the voice of its Creator—God saw that the 
works of his hand were good. Let us then welcome the return of 
spring, who honors us with so early a visit. 


SS 


EDUCATION. 


Education is a companion which no misfortune can depress—ne 
clime destroy—no enemy alienate—no despotism enslave. At home, 
a friend—abroad an introduction—in solitude a solace—in society 
an ornament. It chastens vice—it guides virtue—it gives at once 
ee and government to genius. Withoutit, what is man? A splen- 

id slave! a reasoning savage! vascillating between the dignity of 
an inteligence derived from God, and the degradation of passions 
participated by the brutes. —Phillips. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


Be it remembered that the Western Association oF Untversa- 
Lists will hold its annual meeting, at Eatonsbush, Herkimer Co. on 
the first Wednesday and Thursday of June next. As it is expected 
that business of vital importance to the whole body, wil! come before 
the council, a general attendance is requested. 





Poetry. 


How peaceful is the closing hour 
Of summer day, so calm and still, . 
While modest eve. with blushes warm, 
Gitdes pensive o’er the western hill. 


How peaceful is the evening lake, 
That spreads its mirror still and fair, 
While pleas’d the peerless queen of heaven 
Lingers to view bas image there. 


How peaceful to the eye of youth, 
Is the bright path of future years, 

While hope, sweet syren, hides with flowexs 
Each dark recess of wo and tears. 


But storms may shroud the summer sky, 
And sweep the lakes ere dawning day, 

And darker storms, with eddying whith, 
May bear youth's fondest hopes away. 


Yet still there is a blissful calm, 
E’en here on earth to mortals given, 
That cheers my heart, that changes not, 
Sweet foretaste of the rest in heaven. 


When hopes that dawn’d are sunk in night, 
And parted friends are wept no more; 

When sighs are hush'd and sorrows sooth’d, 
And passions troubled storm is o'er. 


When the wrapt soul, serene and calm, 
Rises in blest communion free; 
This peace O God, my hope, my rest, 
This perfect peace is found in thee! Gir. Speo, 


SPRING. 
When brighter suns and milder skies 
Proclaim the opening year, 
What various sounds of joy arise! 
What prospects bright appear! 


Earth and her thousand voices give 
Their thousand notes of praise ; 
And all that by his mercy live, 
To God their offering raise. 


Thus like the morning calm and clear 
That saw the Saviour rise, 

The spring of Leaven’s eternal year 
Shall dawn on earth and skies. 


No winter there, no shades of night, 
Profane those mansions blest, 

Where in the happy fields of Jight 
The weary are at rest. 





